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Dr. Hale in this statement. In addition to his well-known defects of 
character, Whitgift no doubt possessed certain excellencies, though it 
may be extremely difficult to point them out, but wisdom can hardly be 
said to have been one of them. 

If we were to pass any criticism upon this book, it would be that too 
much time has been devoted to annotating a rather ordinary, though 
learned tract. Milton's prose, as here exemplified, is hardly to be com- 
pared with that of his more important works and especially with the 
writings of Chaucer, Dante, Ben Jonson, etc., such as have usually been 
edited by Professor Cook. There is, it is true, a vigor in Milton's 
attack on the bishops to be found in parts of the pamphlet before us, 
but hardly such scathing sarcasm as is to be found in the writings of 
Robert Browne, John Wilkinson, and some of the early English 
Separatists. 

That Milton's tract here edited hardly merits the extended thesis 
before us seems manifest from the following sweeping statement in Dr. 
Hale's own words (pp. lxi-lxii). He is here chiefly speaking of Mil- 
ton's prose in general, but the description may be appropriately applied 
to the present pamphlet in particular without doing any injustice to Dr. 
Hale's meaning. Says he : 

Many of the sentences are interminably long. And not only are they 
long, but they have a broken, disjointed structure. They wind and turn, 
they wander off into elaborate digressions, and they lose themselves in 
the mazes of epithet and antithesis. The main topic is absorbed in the 
host of subordinate conceptions that madly rush in for expression. 
Syntax is thrown to the winds. Each new idea dominates the sentence 
during its ephemeral existence, and then, suddenly vanishing, ushers in 
another equally remote from the legitimate thought. The structure is 
left to take care of itself. The sentences resemble pontoon bridges that 
loosely hang together, with no integral unity or coherence, each part 
with a motion of its own, and the whole in constant danger of being 
torn asunder. ... If they were clearly constructed, their length would 
still be a matter for criticism ; but their loose, careless structure, together 
with their length, renders them hardly intelligible at a first or second 
reading. The pleasure we derive from reading under such circum- 
stances does not counterbalance the strenuous effort we have to make 
to keep our bearings. 

Champlin Buerage. 

England and Germany, 1740-1914. By Bernadotte Everly 

Schmitt, M.A., Ph.D. (Princeton : Princeton University Press ; 

London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 1916. 

Pp. ix, 524.) 

This is one of the best books on the causes of the war. It is not, 
however, wholly a product of the war. For the author had already, as 
a former Rhodes scholar, by study in England and travel in Germany, 
become interested in the problem of Anglo-German rivalry and sus- 
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picion. He had collected a quantity of material, much of it in the 
nature of an analysis of public opinion in the two countries since the 
Boer War. He had even written a considerable part of the book before 
August, 1914. He writes therefore with more maturity of thought and 
more objectivity than many persons who have taken up their pens since 
the war began. In a number of instances he gives an interpretation 
perhaps too favorable to England, or fails to give an adequate expla- 
nation of the German point of view, but for the most part he brings his 
evidence fairly for both sides and that evidence supports his conclu- 
sions. Though the title suggests a treatment of Anglo-German rela- 
tions since 1740, only a few pages here and there touch on their rela- 
tions prior to 1848. It is with the age of Palmerston and Bismarck 
that he really begins. 

German apologists have asserted that England was jealous of the 
enormous progress of German industry, commerce, and growing naval 
power; that, being jealous, she tried to block Germany's legitimate ex- 
pansion; and that, by her combination with France and Russia, she was 
menacing German security. Mr. Schmitt's whole book is an examina- 
tion of this assertion and dismissal of it as unwarranted. He naturally 
begins with an account of the growth of the British Empire, and em- 
phasizes England's wisdom in allowing such a large measure of self- 
government to her colonies — in contrast to the German practice. After 
a good brief account of the growth of the German Empire, he analyzes 
the statistics of English and German industrial and commercial growth, 
to show that England was not being overtaken as rapidly by Germany, 
and that the English were not as excited and jealous as is usually as- 
sumed. Particularly in the two years preceding the war England had 
become more prosperous and optimistic, Germany less so. 

Germany's motives in the Agadir affair are minutely examined but 
not made satisfactorily clear. The author seems to think it probable, 
although he is careful to say that the evidence does not warrant a posi- 
tive conclusion, that at the opening of the Agadir crisis (July 1) Ger- 
many really aimed at a partition of Morocco and was prepared to claim 
her share with France and Spain. When she was convinced that Eng- 
land would oppose this, she gave up the partition idea and demanded 
very large territorial "compensations" in the French Congo in return 
for conceding the French protectorate in Morocco. But all through the 
affair she was attempting to use Morocco as a means of disrupting the 
Triple Entente. The Lloyd George speech of July 21 he thinks was a 
blunder, in that it increased enormously the bitterness of the Germans, 
and, by exciting the public of both countries, made the diplomatic situa- 
tion so. much more difficult. Perhaps it was a blunder that the speech 
was made at the very moment when Sir Edward Grey was asking the 
German ambassador as to Germany's intentions at Agadir and before the 
ambassador could receive a reply from Berlin. But one may wonder 
whether, without the speech, the German government would have finally 
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given (July 24) such a categorical denial of territorial designs on 
Morocco. 

One of the best chapters, on a subject which deserves more attention 
in English than it has received, is that dealing with the growth of Ger- 
man influence in Turkey, and the Bagdad Railway. The author thinks 
that England did not object to Germany's economic enterprises in Tur- 
key except when they tended to make the Ottoman government too 
dependent politically on Germany; but that England did fear the polit- 
ical designs of Germany because they seemed connected with other 
devious phases of German diplomacy which had to do with the balance 
of power in Europe and which were illustrated in connection with 
Algeciras and Agadir. Yet England was ready to meet Germany more 
than half-way in a friendly settlement of their differences in Turkey 
and Africa; an agreement to that effect had actually been initiated for 
settlement just before the war. " In July, 1914, Anglo-German rela- 
tions were more cordial than they had been at any time since the Boer 
War" (p. 373). It is one of the most tragic features of the Great War 
that after England and Germany had co-operated together to preserve 
the peace of Europe during the Balkan Wars and were just reaching 
an agreement which would probably have done much to establish better 
mutual relations, a terrible crisis arose in which Germany gave virtually 
no support to Sir Edward Grey's supreme efforts for peace. 

Sidney B. Fay. 

Les Illumines de Baviere et la Franc-Mag onnerie Allemande. By 
R. Le Forestier. (Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1914. Pp. 729.) 
The subject of the Illuminati has long wanted definitive treatment. 
The need arose not out of the intrinsic importance of the subject but 
rather that it might be rescued from the dilettante historians, who 
pounce with avidity on the subject of secret societies and their occult 
influence on historical movements. In a sober, painstaking volume of 
seven hundred pages M, Le Forestier has worked out the history of the 
rise and fall of this curious and typical eighteenth-century affiliation 
between German Freemasonry and the Illuminati, a Bavarian anti- 
clerical, rationalistic, pseudo-scientific, philosophical, and vaguely hu- 
manitarian organization. He has used the archives in Munich and 
Gotha, but a careful examination of text and notes indicates that in but 
one point did they yield important material not found in the contro- 
versial pamphlets and in the documents printed by the Bavarian govern- 
ment when it investigated and suppressed the society. Despite the 
inclusion of many pages of extracts from the ritual of the societies the 
author has shown considerable skill in piecing together a coherent and 
reasonably interesting account from these arid eighteenth-century pam- 
phlets. The personal histories of such leaders of Illuminism as Weis- 
haupt, Knigge, Bode, and others of less importance are so well inter- 
polated that they serve for relief as well as information. The three 



